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THE ANNUAL MISSION LETTER 
June 1928 to June 1929 


Probably the outstanding feature of the year in the 
-Foochow Mission has been the recovery from the storm of 
persecution and turmoil caused by civil war, communism and 
anti-Christian’ propaganda of the last few years. 


This year under review has seen the clouds break away 
and the sunshine and old familiar landmarks appear. Each 
station reports a marked trend of turning to the church by 
the common people and students again as in the older days. 


The work is now Church-centric instead of Mission- 
centric, for which we are all devoutly thankful. 


The year has seen the harmonious working out of some of 
our new problems. Both our Chinese leaders and the mission- 
ary workers are trying to meet the new problems in a spirit of 
Christian fellowship. Chinese preachers and teachers have a 
better understanding of the Church problems and the work 
of the missionaries. ‘The missionaries have a high apprec a- 
tion of the work and spirit of the Chinese fellow workers, and 
of the necessity for the continued support and fellowship of 
the missioneries to help meet the baffling problems that seem 
almost to overwhelm the Church. 


The Government seems to be fairly established in the 
hands of a group of highly educated, idealistic and honorable 
men. They acknowledge the invaluable contribution that 
Christian education and mission work in general have brought 
to China. 


All in all we face the reconstruction era of this Renaissance 
period with high hopes that Christianity will be able to 
contribute much to the new civilization emerging. 


Evangelistic Work 


The immediate results of Evangelistic effort for the past 
eight years have been disappointingly meagre, but these 
months under review have a different story to tell. Dr. Beard 
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reports: ‘‘I have never seen the people about Foochow more 
open-minded than they are to-day for the gospel. Last Sunday 
we saw a little chapel fifteen miles from Foochow packed to 
the doors and people had to be turned away.”’ 


Mr. Topping reports: ‘““The shock of the anti-Christian 
movement is largely spent. The faith of both laymen and 
preachers has been strengthened by what they have gone 
through. More learners are entering the church than 
previously.’’ 


Mr. Christian reports work in many of the churches and 
villages surrounding Foochow city where he has labored with 
the pastors) day after day in pastoral work and house to house 
evangelism. He says, ‘‘The opportunity for evangelistic work 
was never greater than now.’’ The Hartwell Memorial church 
has had uninterrupted opportunity to develop evangelistic 
work and numbers of influential people have united with the 
church. In the lower part of the plain east of Foochow are 
no less than seventy-eight villages and in only one have we a 
chapel. Bible women are at work among these villages but 
the rest of these villages are waiting to be occupied. 


Mr. Rinden has found useful work in Ing Tai in working 
with the children in the churches using the Christmas boxes 
sent by the children in America to these needy little ones who 
have no other Christmas gifts. He also has found large use 
for visual evangelism using Christian posters, texts and 
pictures on his tours through the district. 


Miss Wiley, Dr. Emily Smith and Mrs. Christian have 
found equally gratifying response from the women among 
whom they have been working. There were a number of 
conversions in the Women’s School and the Bible women 
found the heart of the women in their homes open to the 
gospel as of old. 


The church has been calling for some years for three 
workers to come to carry on this work among the women in 
the Ing Tai, Diong Loh and Foochow fields. The present open 
door as revealed in this year’s reports should make still more 
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emphatic this call for reinforcements. As we reach the homes 
we shall control the future of the nation. 


To sum up the evangelistic situation in Foochow to-day 
instead of the blank wall of indifference, suspicion and op- 
position of the past few years we find a cordial, open-hearted 
hearing and an increasing willingness to accept and confess 
Christ the Lord. 


[Report of educational institutions omitted.—Ed. | 


Medical Work 


_ The year 1929 is memorable as marking the opening of 
the long-discussed Union General Hospital in Foochow A 
union is of the two Methodist Boards with our American 
Board. The doctors of the two missions worked out a con- 
stitution that was accepted by all concerned. This meant the 
culmination of 15 years of agitation. Plans were laid during 
the summer and in the fall temporary quarters were established 
in Magaw, the Methodist hospital, since it had two wings 
making it convenient for separation of the sexes. It was well- 
equipped and staffed with women nurses; Dr. Campbell and 
Miss Jacobs were assigned to the work in the Union Hospital 
and have found they have Lad ruore patients than could pro- 
perly be cared for and the men patients have had the skilled 
care of the excellent trained staff of women nurses. 


Dr. Campbell further reports: ‘“‘A partial but very 
successful Union work is going on and convinces all of us that 
further progress along this line is needed.”’ 


- Dr. Dyer and Miss Atwood have continued the excellent 
service in the Woodhull Memorial Hospital. ‘The work here 
includes the large daily clinic and hospital work combined with 
nurse’s training, thus sending out this efficient ministry of 
health and hygiene and mercy to the country at large. 


Dr. Gillette at Pagoda and Diong Loh has had a very 
heavy load since his return from furlough. He certainly needs 
a foreign nurse in his large and confining task. 

Dr. Lewis has made gratifying progress in language study 
at Ing Tai and looks forward with real enthusiasm to develop- 
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ing the work there in that large country area, through touring 
and dispensing and training students to minister in the large 
country areas where no trained Chinese physician can, for a 
long time, hope to come. : 


E. H. SMITH. 


JOTTINGS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS 


‘The students were so cordial and sincere in their attitude 
toward: the foreigner that it was hard to realize that this was 
the same China we had left less than two years ago.’ ’—Newell. 


‘June with its torrid heat and almost insufferable 
humidity and. weariness of the year’s work is the zero hour in 
the missionary’s year. T. Thomas. 


‘‘Opportunities for Christian service are greater than ever 
before.’’—Guy Thelin. 


‘These have been full happy months since my return. 
Many things have had to go undone but when I see our 
thirty-one girls in training for kindergarteners, developing 
into Christian teachers, the sight is most encouraging.’’— 
Bertha Allen. 


‘‘In the three months since I have been in my own home 
I have entertained one hundred different friends at regular 
meals, aside from teas.’’—Susan Armstrong. | 


‘I find traveling alone very profitable because I come 
next to many problems I had never known of when an older | 
missionary was along. I took many of the gifts sent by the 
Sunday Schools of America and they were much appreciated. 
They were the only Xmas gifts that hundreds of these children 
received, and are valuable as building up the good will between 
these Chinese children and those in America, especially needed 
in these days.’’—A. O. Rinden. 


‘Our Boys’ Academy and Girls’ Boarding School are 
making the very finest contribution to the life of this district. 
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Our graduates are taking a conspicuous part in ~ work of 
the district.”-—E. H. Smith. 


‘‘It was a proud hour when on our return from furlough 
we were assigned to our work by the Chinese Executive 
Committee of the Church.’’—W. L. Beard. 


‘“The government is enthusiastic about kindergarten 
work and many new kindergartens have been opened. Eight 
of our graduates are in charge of government kindergartens 
as there are no other trained kindergarteners here. They have 


many problems and need our prayers that they may be radiant 
examples.’’—Bertha Allen. 


‘China to-day with her daring objectives, her youthful 
enthusiasm, burning nationalism and growing public opinion 
on all national affairs is a great place for missionary service.’’ 
—Guy Thelin. 


“It is happy work with these Christian friends in F'oo- 
chow College, who are trying to guide their country aright in 
this day of reconstruction. It seems at times so little but our 
Chinese do want us very much. ‘That help that we can give 
is sometimes just the bit that helps to tide over the difficult 
place.’’—Susan EK. Armstrong. 


‘“‘One thing that is very impressive to the American that 
comes to work in China is the high percent of illiteracy. So 
I have been much interested in the visual education work 
carried on. I have purchased many of the large posters, 
large colored pictures and cartoons carrying Bible verses and 


Christian teachings as well as health and hygiene posters.’’ 
—A. O. Rinden. 


‘At last the Ing Tai station has its full quota of men 


workers, but the women’s work is seriously understaffed.’’— 
E. H. Smith. 


‘‘What changes have taken place since that day in Novem- 
ber 1894 when Mrs. Beard and I first saw the mountains and 
the Min river. Not one of the same missionaries then in 
the mission were here to meet us this time and but few 
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Chinese workers. The city has changed, the people have 
changed, streets and homes, education and government; it 
hardly seems the same place.’’—Willard L. Beard. 


FEATURES OF THE YEAR AT WEN SHAN 
Outside Conditions | 


A state of less active disturbance from outside has given 
us a chance to consider our inside problems. Our energies 
released from resisting charges and threats and attacks have 
been used in an effort to set our house in order. Since our 
buildings have not been burned, we have tried to put them in 
a state of repair once more. Since our teachers and students 
have remained loyal, we have tried to organize them for a 
forward movement which shall be as successful as their defense 
has been. The new government is taking on some strength 
and showing some purpose. We are trying to do as much 
in our own way. ‘The long siege we have been under has not 
been without its effects, good and bad. If we have suffered 
some losses and casualties, and if survivors show some signs - 
of shell-shock, nevertheless we have proved our strength and 
devotion. Since we have survived, we are trying to find out 
what we are fit for. 


Under all these conditions we were in desperate need of a 
Principal. Miss Hwang Wen Yu was persuaded to come to 
our rescue, although she was teaching in Ginling College. A 
visit of Miss Cushman to Nanking helped bring the matter 
to a successful conclusion. Guinling released Miss Hwang in 
- the middle of the year very generously, and the Home Board 
with even greater generosity promised her salary and made 
special arrangements about her travelling expenses. ‘Therefore 
the Spring Term found us with a real head, a great improve- 
ment over the decapitated state in which we had existed since 
Miss Perkins’ resignation in January, 1927. Miss Hwang 
is one of our own graduates, who knows the history and back- 
ground of the school well. She has had an excellent training, 
three years study in America after graduation from Ginling, 
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and experience in High School and college teaching. She 
comes to us in a fine spirit of Christian service and we have 
high hopes of her leadership. When her efforts to build up a 
strong staff have succeeded, she will be in a better position to 
carry out her plans and fulfil her ideals for the school than she 
now is. At present she finds reconstruction difficult, because 
of the wounds and vacancies that are inheritance from the 
period 6f destruction. ‘The studerits have given her a warm 
welcome, and as they come to understand her, we believe they 
will more and more accept her leadership and rally around her 
standard. Having been betrayed by previous leaders and 
having been awakened to independent thinking by. the whole 
Revolutionary movement, they are slow to commit themseives, 
but are, in a position to appreciate real service rendered them 
with new intelligence. | 


Encouraging Facts 


1. Without any effort to get them more students than 
ever before, have applied for entrance in the school. After a 
process of careful selection, we have the largest enrollment 
in the history of the school. Wen Shan is still wanted by the 
people of Foochow. 


2. We are reaching a new class of girls. In China it 
has been as true as in other countries that in the beginning 
‘‘the poor hear Him gladly.’’ Our schools served the, lower 
‘classes of people who realized their need first. Now the 
benefits of education are felt by all classes, and a great door 
is thus opened before us. It needs a new kind of teacher to 
meet the new students and to give the right kind of appeal to 
them. 


38. Our religious teaching is treated with neither scorn 
nor indifference. Almost every student in the school is now 
‘studying Bible under the new elective system. Only one class 
has chosen a course in Ethics and they are taking that with 
the same Christian teacher who would teach them Bible. In 
addition, a voluntary Bible class to meet Sunday afternoons 
has been formed by request of 25 students in the High School. 
But the old rote way of teaching the Bible doesn’t work any © 


more. Live discussions of practical Christianity are demanded 
and a wise leader must be watchful to make such discussions 
helpful and productive. } 


4. The Christian aims of the school have in no wise been 
lowered under Chinese leadership, although quite definitely 
they have been broadened and deepened. 


Challenging Questions 


1. What services can the American teachers best render 
to the school ? 


2. Where can the type of intelligent teacher-leader now 
needed so desperately be found or developed ? 


3. Between the exacting demands of the new govern- 
ment and the old church, where does our duty lie? Co- 
operation with one is required by the new registration rules, 


and with the other by our age-old purpose, yet they often 
conflict. 


4. How can we face an ever-increasing budget without 
larger appropriations from America which no one would 
choose ? 


5. Can we be bigger than the things that are happening 
around us and the things that are happening to us, and use 
them all for a more abundant life for our students ? 


A Parable 


Plans are being made for a wide thoroughfare to go past 
Wen Shan. A considerable slice of our poinsettia-lined en- 
trance will be grven up for this widened street. We are glad 
to give up really more than our share that the church across 
the street may not lose its tower. Wen Shan will be on the 
map of the city in a new way. Many travellers in carriages 
and autos will go directly past it. They will read for the first 
time the sign under which we do business. Can we prepare 
to meet the tide that will gurge through as well as past our 
gate? We know from past experience how much they will 
ask, a playground, a classroom, a hospital, a home, a temple. 
Can we be ready to give them what they want and what 
they need ? 


EUNICE T. THOMAS. 
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SIGNS OF THE NEW ATTITUDE IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND ITS WORK 


The impression seems to have gone abroad that China 
has turned her back on the Christian Church. This idea has 
been vigorously advertised by those who were opposed to the 
Church and by some good people who were truly deceived by 
the clamour and propaganda. 


What evidence have we, then, that this is not true? First, 
perhaps, is the very cordial welcome that the missionaries, new 
and old, are finding everywhere among the people. The high 
and low are making it very evident that they desire to be 
accounted friends and supporters of the Christian Movement. 
It is evidenced in the larger giving of Chinese people for all 
forms of Christian work. Fifty thousand dollars for a dormi- 
tory at Peiping only reflects the spirit that I find in the 
country towns of Ing Tai where they come forward to subscribe 
generously several hundred dollars to repair the chapel at Gak 
Liang. Giving for the support of the preachers and schools is 
rising very perceptibly. 


The marked success of the Foochow Y.M.C.A. in raising 
its large budget of twenty-five thousand this year reflects my 
experience in our Ing Tai work, too. It doesn’t look much like 
China had spurned the Church when students from Govern- 
ment schools come from long distances to attend a student 
conference put on by our City Y.M.C.A. this spring. 


More than once during the past few months I have been 
permitted to baptize on the same day students in our schools 
and the fathers and mothers as well. It was a real thrill that 
I had when after a long day’s tramp over the mountains I came 
to Ling Long village last week. It was nearly dark when 
I came to the town and went at once by invitation to the 
beautiful home of one of the wealthiest men—for we have 
neither Chapel nor preacher here but he freely gives the use 
of his home for village worship. I was informed that a feast 
had been prepared for-me at the large government school—so 
as soon as I could make myself presentable we went over. I 
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was asked to’ address the students which I did. After which 
the evening was given oyer to a banquet at which twelve of 
the leading young men of that district took part. 


Before we broke up that evening four of the young men 
asked if I would examine them next day for Church member- 
ship. I agreed and the next morning directly after breakfast 
they came to the home of this Christian with the other Chris- 
tians of the school and town. They declared that for some 
time they had determined to follow Christ and now desired to 
confess him in their home church. Two of the four had studied 
in Nanking and were highly intelligent and carnest leaders in 
educational work of the district. All four are now teaching 
in government supported schools but before pupils and the 
community the entire‘ staff are now known as Christians. In- 
— cidents like these are bright prophecies of the future work and 
influence of the Church in the New Era of National Recons- 
truction on which China has entered. 


E. H. SMITH. 


THE NEW MISSIONARY AT WORK 


Last night thirty-six teachers from our four Christian high 
schools here in the city gathered at the Union Kindergarten 
Training School for the third ‘‘All-Faculty Dinner’’ which 
we have had this term. I wish you could have been in the 
group. ‘Then at least there would have been someone there 
who could understand less Chinese than I. We wish you could 
know of the fine fellowship which we have at these dinners, 
and of course the only way in which you could really find out 
would be for you to come and sit at one of these round Chinese 
tables with eleven other people, enjoy course after course until 
some fifteen have been brought in, make up songs and yells 
more clever than those which come from the people at the 
other tables. Of course if you ‘‘had been willing to honor such 
an unworthy group with your presence’’ it would not have been 
necessary for us to make up songs and to revise our old college 
yells to furnish life and entertainment because when the time 
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came for you to use the chop-sticks and the funny little spoon 
you would have found yourself playing the role of ‘‘Chief 
Amateur Entertainer of the Evening.”’ Of the thirty-six who 
were present there were twenty-eight Chinese and eight 
foreigners. Four of the Chinese were returned students, all 
of them principals of high schools and we cannot say too much 
in praise of the fine group of principals who are assuming the 
difficult responsibilities of heading up the educational work. 
Of the teachers all but a few were Christians and it was 
encouraging to notice that almost all of them were young men 
—or women. (You see that unconsciously I have fallen into 
what might have been an old Chinese habit of mentioning only 
men, but woe unto that man who neglects woman in China 
to-day !) 


If you will now leave the dining hall and go with me to 
the Y.M.C.A. where about a dozen of us representing the 
different schools, Anglican, Methodist and Congregational, met 
yesterday afternoon to discuss some of our common problems — 
in religious education, we will have another look at the every- 
day life of the teacher in China. In this particular meeting we 
were attempting to find out just what religious problems 
students are facing and to that end each of us prepared several 
short case studies taken from our experience with Chines boys 
and girls. Do these questions asked by Chinese students suggest 
problems which are common to all students whether here or 
in America? One girl’s question was, “‘Did Jesus die on the 
cross for us, or was it because his own people were so cruel ?”’ 
Another says, ‘‘Japan wants this province. If we follow Jesus’ 
teaching we must not only give it to her:but must give Shan- 
tung also. What shall we do in a case like this?’’ One of the 
boys is reported to have said, “‘I think war is ‘a bad thing. 
But sometimes it is necessary for us to fight for a good cause. 
If there is something wrong in a country or if one nation 
tries to exploit another then isn’t it necessary to fight? Of 
course the people of the white race now talk about peace and 
goodwill but what would they do if they found themselves in 
the position which the colored peoples now occupy? I think 
they would fight even though they call themselves Christian 


- eountries.’’ A case taken from a class in Civics is as follows. 


While discussing the place of religion in a nation one student 
said, ‘‘I do not believe in religion. The gods are made of 
stone and wood while man is the highest and best of all things. 
Why should we pray? It does not help us to become good 
citizens. It is a part of the old superstition and modern 
China has no place for such things.’’ Some of the other 
questions by students are here given just as the students 
asked them: ‘‘How can we save our lives if we sacrifice them 
according to the Christian teaching ?’’ ‘“What is the purpose 
of human life?’’ ‘‘Do prayer and fasting make the perfect 


life?’’ ‘‘Please explain this phrase, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven’. Why does he not live with us? Can he teach us 
when he is in heaven ?’’ ‘Will China require a new Jesus to 


form her?’’ “‘Is there any nation which, if it believes in Jesus, 
can be strong ?”’ : 


But lest you get the idea that we either feast or discuss 
all the time let me tell about some of our recreation. As I am 
in charge of athletics in our school I get plenty of exercise 
playing volley ball and basket ball with the students but when 
we can find time we have our own tennis in the compound. 
Last Thursday afternoon the manager of one of the foreign 
banks came in to give us a little practice preparatory to 
Kulang. We had two fine sets and then, because of the tem- 
perature and humidity already referred to we decided to take 
a rest and have a drink. As we went into the Campbell home 
Mrs. Campbell said, “‘I had the cook make some ice cream for 
dinner this evening but perhaps you would enjoy it more now.’’ 
Our answer was in unison and it was unanimous, ‘‘We’ll have 
it NOW, thank you.’’ If you think we should have said, 
‘Thank you, we'll have it now’’ that’s because you have not 
lived in a land where ice cream is at such a premium that the 


mere mention of it makes you respond first as a man and © 
second as a gentleman. 


We have been in China two and one-half years now—at 
least it has been that long since we arrived here but you will 
remember that we were in Formosa four months, and that 

when the city was turning from the North to the South, from 
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medievalism to modernism, we didn’t know just where we 
were. But we were sure that where we were wasn't 
where we soon would be! But, as I was goiny to say,-this 
term is the first time that we have felt that we really were 
getting into the life and work here. I’m still supposed to be 
studying the language but when one begins to teach there 
isn’t much charce for language to take all the joy out of living. 
The work in Foochow College has been mést interesting, to 
say the least, although the major part of the responsibility 
rests upon our principal, Mr. Hsueh and our dean, Mr. Nga. 
But all of us continually find ourselves wondering what will 
happen next, either in the school or outside, and what we will 
do when it does happen. A total of fourteen holidays has made 
us keep on the alert in trying to prevent the students losing 
all interest in their studies. The trouble which began between 
the students and the cook on the third day of school when the 
students fined him three dollars because he gave them fish 
instead of meat grew until it finally became necessary to get 
a new cook although the faculty thought that the food was 
excellent for the money, $5.50 Mex. a month. This dining 
room trouble combined with the fact that the students’ deport- 
ment was cut when they failed to return on time after a two- 
day hike led to the resignation of the officers of the Students’ 
Organization. This little flare-up threatened to break up our 
student Y.M.C.A. also for some of the student leaders did their 
best .to get the whole cabinet to resign. For a time it looked 
as if they would do so, but finally we came through with the 
loss of only one cabinet officer although the Y.M.C.A. as an 
organization has not been able to do as much as we had hoped 
it could and would. The problem of voluntary church and 
chapel is far from solved although I firmly believe 
in the voluntary method. Many religious workers in China are 
experimenting with the chapel services especially to see if they 
- can be made sufficiently attractive to appeal to a fair number 
of the students and we are trying to find new expressional 
activities which will help the students find a more religious 
experience than they found under the older methods. Slightly - 
less than one-third of our students are church members but 
many who have not entered the church are trying to live the 
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Christian life—to some extent. A few are teaching classes in 
church schools while many have expressed a desire to do some 
educational work during the summer. During the term three 
or four have said that they want to become church members. 
And while speaking of the religious life it should be said that 
we are most fortunate in having a fine young man who has 
had much experience, in Lau Memorial Church which is just 
off the campus. The Monday Memorial Service, while held 
regularly and inspected by the party representative, seems 
largely to have settled down tu a routine affair which may have 
real value from the point of view of building up patriotism but 
very little, if anything, in it to be feared by those of us who 
are interested in the cause of Christianity. In writing a com- 
position on ““The Meaning of the Sun Yat Sen Memorial 
-Service’’ not one out of eighteen students gave the impression 
that he held more than a fine patriotic respect for Dr. Sun and 
his work for China. I think there is nothing to worry about 
in the present attempt at apotheosis. 


What about China as a whole? Read the newspapers— 
they know it all! Read the history of David, Solomon, and 
don't forget Absolom if you want to understand present China. 
Also turn to your history of Europe and England and the 
United States—but why mention more? We have old China 
and we have new China and we have a mixture of the two— 
but most important, new China offers all the opportunities 
which old China offered—only new China offers a dozen where 
old China offered one. Faint not in well doing, for indeed a 
machine, airplane, radio civilization needs the practice of 
friendship just as surely as a handcraft, ricksha, sampan, and 
a personal messenger civilization needed it. 


RALPH R, SHRADER. 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


‘T felt at times this past year that I was on the battle 
front. During such times one does not record things for reports 
but just does the job.’’-—Lyda S. Houston. 
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‘‘[ have been teaching English and Agriculture, and being 
a radical I eat with the boys and teachers, sleep in the 
dormitory, work with the students in the fields and gardens 


and share their athletic games. The results are worth it all.’’ 
—Guy. Thelm... 


‘Two years ago when the Nationalist Movement was at 
its height, patriotic young Chinese were going to remake their 
country educationally, socially and politically within a few 
months. Now they are settling down to a long slow tedious 
climb over unbroken paths but we have faith that eventually 


they will bring their nation into the ‘modern nation’ class.’’— 
Ralph R. Shrader. 


‘“What we need in Foochow more than anything else is 
a real revival of faith and earnest devotion among the church 
members. There are so many dry bones! In each church we 
come upon young people who have had good Christian teaching 
but are just lying fallow, their spiritual power is to all 
appearances lacking.’’—Agnes M. Christian. 


‘‘It matters not whether one stands in the city streets 
and‘ proclaims the good news or enters the homes and shops 
of the people or goes to the country villages one finds the same 
willingness to listen to the message.’’—Leonard J. Christian. 


‘‘The shock of the anti-Christian movement of 1927 is 
largely spent. There has been a more hopeful attitude on the 
part of the laymen and preachers everywhere. Their faith has 
been strengthened and more learners are entering the church.’’ 
—W. H. Topping. 


‘‘The Christian home will solve China’s problems and the 
women must have Christian education to make this possible. 
This is why I am in China.’ ’—Lyda Houston. 


‘‘While the consummation of the Union Medical effort in | 
Foochow is still in the future a partial and very successful — 
union work is going on and convinces all of us that further 
progress along this line is needed. We have had more patients 
than we could properly care for and the men have received 
skilled care under the best of condition.’’—H. E. Campbell. 
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‘‘There are in the lower section of this plain alone not 
less than seventy-eight villages and only in one of them do 
we have a chapel, the rest of the villages are waiting to be 
oceupied.’’—L. J. Christian. 


‘‘Through the field there is a growing appreciation of the 
need of education for girls. This is very noticeable.’’—Lyda 
Houston. 


‘‘Being assigned to kindergarten supervision and evangel- 
istic work leaves me free to make up my schedule in a way 
it has never been my privilege in my eighteen years in China. ’’ 
—Agnes M. Christian. 


‘‘We all, Smiths, Rindens, Miss Lanktree and Lewises 
moved up to Ing Tai in October and I have found the work 
very attractive. Five hours a day of language study and then 
an hour or two work for the daily clinic. Also I have seen may 


cases in consultation with the young Chinese man, Tang.’’ 
Neil H. Lewis. 


‘lhe Churches are feeling the burden that comes with 
new responsibility. They find it difficult to balance their 
budgets which are ever increasing.’’—W. H. Topping. 


“The Diong Loh Church has decided to open a small book 
store on the street for the sale of Christian literature. Thus it 


is hoped to reach those outside the Christian Constituency.’’ 
—W. H. Topping. 


A VISIT TO THE ‘“TAK”’ 


What is ““Tak’”’ ? From an historic sketch of Fukien I find 
this :—‘‘These aboriginal tribes are found in four districts, 
Ningdaik, Longuong, Funing and in the mountains north of 
Foochow. They are poor and very shy, as far as foreigners are 
concerned, but they are proud. They possess but four 
surnames, Loi, Baung, Lang and Cung—whereas the Chinese 
have one hundred surnames. Their tradition boasts direct 
descent from a royal prince. He had, to be sure, a dog’s head, 


but that was the fashion with the blameless Cynocephali as 
Heroditus tells us.’’ 
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To this day the Tak women wear a headdress that. 
simulates a dog’s head, and a silver image of a dog’s head in 
this dress. Styles have already changed so much in Foochow 
that one sees_nearly as many with bobbed hair on the street. 
as heads with the old style of hairdress and ornaments, and 
one result of this is that when these Tak women come down 
from their mountain retreats to carry brooms or other com- 
modities they are made fun of for their peculiar headdress by 
the Chinese. This was not so until the new styles came to. 
Foochow. The Tak women are discarding the headdress and 
if it goes on for two years there will be no more of these con- 
spicuous heads to be seen in Foochow. 


Pastor Kiu and I left Foochow at 7.30 a.m. Saturday, 
May 4th. We each carried a bundle, with a change of cloth- 
ing, and I carried a blanket and a mosquito curtain. ‘To. 
one not used to it a small bundle weighing twenty or twenty- 
five pounds grows heavier by the time he has carried it five 
miles, and we were glad to find a coolie—even if it was a 
woman—to carry our baggage up the mountain. After about. 
eight miles across the plain we came to the stone steps that. 
took us up the mountain some 1,800 feet in elevation and about. 
three miles long. It is easier and more rapid to take such 
ascents by auto or airplane. We had only shanks horses. They 
are safe. ‘They do not run into telegraph poles or into the. 
abutments of bridges. They do not skid, they have no flat. 
tires. There is much to be said for them. After reaching the 
top we still had some four miles to go, back into the mountains, 
and then down into a quiet little nest of a village with just. 
one hundred and fifty-seven people in it—all Tak. ‘The last 
mile the road was only a narrow path in the red earth. 


Uong Tu Gaung is the village, named from the peculiar 
yellow earth that lies in all sorts of waves all about the village. 
The Tak were picking tea, some were plowing the rice fields. 
They know how to do three things—pick, crush and dry tea 
leaves, make brooms from a kind of pampass grass that grows. 
wild about the village, and raise rice. The tea is sold to buyers 
who come from Foochow and carry it away. The rice is 
disposed of in the same way. ‘The people live largely on dried 
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sweet potatoes. The brooms are the only commodity they 
carry to market themselves. The men and women go together — 
as far as the city gates. But the women must take the 
brooms to the homes and to the shops that buy, because the 
Foochow people will buy only from these women with the 
dog’s headdress. This is their trade mark and the guarantee 
that the brooms are genuine. 


This region is rich in natural resources, but the people are 
nearly 100%. illiterate. They live in a treadmill with no 
thought life; they are, in many ways, to this country wane the 
Mountain Whites are to the United States. 


Six years ago Mr. Ung who had had theological training, 
and had been preaching for ten or more years, suggested to 
me that he go and live among the Tak. He said he could 
not at first do much direct preaching, for the economical and 
mental state of the people was too low. They could not under- 
stand. He wanted to go and live among them and show 
them how to raise live stocks, and how to use the fertile hill- 
sides. 


When Mr. Ung arrived he was surprised to find the people 
buying all their pork. “‘Why do you not raise pigs?’’ ‘*Raise 
pigs here? Never. Impossible. As'soon as we buy a sow an 
evil spirit carries her off. Impossible.” Mr. Ung laughed at 
them, bought a sow and cleared over one hundred dollars the 
first year. Last week pigs were under our feet everywhere. 
hen he tried goats. He himself made a financial success. but 
there is too much careful attention needed to make it practical 
for the Tak to engage in. Then he organized a company in 
Foochow, got together some capital and bought hillsides and 
has planted thousands of peach and plum trees. The peach 
trees are just coming into bearing. The plums have a few on 
this year for the first time. He has also started loquats and 
bamboo. One of the Tak young men has set out ten thousand 
or more pine and fir trees. Mr. Ung is also after the human. 
He has eleven boys and three girls in a day school which his 
wife and daughter are teaching. One of the girls is his 


daughter. The other two are the first girls in the village 
that ever attended school. 
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Saturday .evening the.whole village was invited to a 
preaching service. The grown-ups had been working in the 
fields all‘day.: About ninety came to the service: ’ They filled 
Mr. Ung’s living room and the veranda. The pigs and the 
ox and the buffalo cow were there too. For over an hour 
they listened to the story of God’s love as simply as we could 
tell it. Sunday afternoon fifty came again, the others could 
not leave their work. Sunday evening we just sat about and 
talked. About what? About many things—pigs, cattle, 
trees, tea, rice, brooms, autos, airplanes, devils, education, 
idols. One man declared that he knew that thunder was very 
destructive—someone had told him that thunder had a chisel 
and was seen to have chiselled a trough from the top of a tree 
right down to the trunk and the tree died. It was some time 
before three of us preachers could half-way convince him that 
it was the lightning that did the damage, not the thunder. 


‘‘How much does this village spend in idol worship in a 
year ?’’ we asked. ‘‘We have only one idol temple and we are 
very econoxnical in our worship of idols. We use about $1,200 
mex. a year.” ‘“‘Do you know that if you would turn your 
idol temple into a school and give the same amount of money 
for education you could have a first class school here and every 
boy and girl could have an education with free tuition and free 
books, and in a few years the whole village would be educat- 
ed?’ Yes, they said it was all clear. But many people all 
over the world see and acknowledge Truth and do not the 
‘Truth. 


Mr. Ung and his wife and two daughters are doing a 
unique work here. They are doing as Jesus did. When he 
found people in physical need he helped them to get food and 
other necessities—in mental need he gave them something to 
meet that need. He helped them all to see Truth and then to 
live by the Truth. Mr. Ung, knowing these people, realized 
that with empty minds and half-nourished bodies they could 
not become Christians, so he began with the physical and is 
already reaping physical, mental and spiritual fruits among 
them. | 
WILLARD L. BEARD. 
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- SOME PARAGRAPHS FROM SCOTT’S REPORT 
How Things Stand at Fukien Christian University 


The University has become our all. Less and less can 
we keep up connections with the Mission in Foochow. ‘T'wo 
reasons for this can be suggested : 


(a) Recent events have increased the sense that the Uni- 
versity is an institution demanding the utmost loyalty, to be 
served body and soul. 


(b) We have found that results are to be had by hard 
work, by being always on the job. Let us keep up the pace 
till furlough anyway ! 


The visit of our two Board Secretaries, Mr. Fairfield and 


Miss Seabury have given us the feeling that Wone as close 
touch with Boston as ever. 


This young University is still in a precarious state, though 
things are getting better daily. It’s quite striking to put 
side by side the judgment of Dr. Goucher in 1910 that Foochow 
was one of the strategic centers for a Union College, and of 
the Council on Higher Education in 1928 that ‘‘if Fukien 
Christian University had neyer been established we wouldn’t 
vote to establish her. But nevertheless the best thing to do 
with her is to keep her going. 


There are two reasons for this, a true reason and a false 
one. ‘The true is that Foochow has lost her isolation through 
the present ease of travel; the false is that her graduates are 
not offering themselves as servants of the Church in Fukien. 


There is one point, however, at which F.C.U. is winning 
her battle: in the race for quality. That challenge is the 
moving force in the church college at home; why not here, 


too? We can’t compete in numbers or size, but we can give 
a superior education. 


Someone asks whether the foreign missionary is still want- 
ed. ‘There is no doubt of it at F.C.U. 
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‘‘Haven’t we got too many foreigners on our Faculty ?”’ 
I asked the other day, when we were being especially upset 
over the difficulties of getting a Chinese staff. “‘Hadn’t some 
of us better resign ?”’ 


“Don’t be silly,’’ .President Lin replied. ‘““‘We can’t 
possibly have one foreigner less. The missionary has a quality 
about him without which we could not run this college one 
hour. Our Chinese officials,’’ he went on, ‘‘can inake great 
plans and dream great dreams, but they haven’t the quality 
to carry them out ; they can’t stand. The missionary is always 
here, he carries on, he has no ‘face’ to lose, he doesn’t talk of 
resigning when he hears someone has criticized him, he 
demands no rights, he has no jealousies or prides that must be 
coddled. I'll not give up my missionaries for anything what- 
ever.’ 


At another time, ‘‘Returned students? Can they learn 
this gift in three years’ stay in an American University ?”’ 


I have said that F.C.U. is trying to grow against odds. 
The greatest need is more students; and that those who have 
come should not transfer to Shanghai with its excitements or 
Peiping with its historical interests. Why do the students 


come back? Something they must like! The college spirit, 
which in the outer world we call morale. In our college the 
greatest morale builder is the Glee Club. We've not been 
able to afford an athletic director. Politics used to keep morale 
alive, but happily students have grown weary of all that! The 
Glee Club is left: Mrs. Scott may well think of herself as 
sitting at the seat of power. As I write, it is less than twenty- 
four hours since the Glee Club presented the opera of Robin 
Hood to an appreciative audience. That’s an achievement. I 
doubt if the like of it has ever been done in any college in 
China. 


In the fall we moved*into the President’s residence to keep 
house for him. He has found his own work much interrupted 
by the necessity of keeping house for himself, besides the lone- 
liness of it. And to board with some member of the Faculty 
would not have given him the freedom of entertaining he felt 
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he must have. He invited us to live with him, Mrs. Scott to 
keep the house. We consented, not without some misgivings ; 
and it has worked well, by and large. But such arrangement 


brings east and west together in a way rarely contemplated 
by the books or the ‘formulas.’ 


: The shift from western to Chinese administration has 
worked well at F.C.U. Miss Clara Lambert, Fukien’s delegate 
to Jerusalem said she thought it was the finest thing about the 
University, and she hoped to report it at the Conference. She 
did report how the students had in 1927 saved the institution 
from the radical attacks and had thereby much inspired the 
delegates from many lands, when they realized that students 


(sometimes supposed to be the source of all troubles) could be 
depended upon to save! , 


- Three phases of service strike one year. Dr. David Yui 
in a visit last fall said the modern Chinese college student 
cannot be too narrowly prepared. In this time of reconstruction 
he must be ready to do anything.’ Our graduates have not 
failed before this test. . Again, there is a demand for under- 
graduate vocational training, but as yet ‘‘the doctors disagree’ 
as to how this is to be done. Vocational, suggests Dr. Paul 
Monroe, means fitted to solve the problems of life. Perhaps 
we are making headway there. Lastly there is the leadership 
of the church forces. President Lin is making new insistence 
on that point. His loyalty to the church is unquestioned. We 
have not seen our way clearly here yet, but we shall. 


RODERICK Scort. 


ON MOVING TO ING TAI 


The heading started to be ‘‘one moving day” but out 
here it is a matter of somewhat longer time, taking nearly two 
weeks. First one ‘‘begs, borrows or steals’’ every wooden 
box he can recognize as such. All those which are half white- 
ant-eaten or more are not accepted, but those less than half 
riddled by these wood-eating pests will do, for the box will 
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hold together for a few days longer, if from nothing else than 
sheer inertia. Then we start filling them with books, clothes, 
bedding, papers, curios, kitchen utensils and what-nots, I’d 
forgotten wed ever had. Furniture is wrapped in woven- 
straw floor mats or in rags or large sheets of paper and roped 
up, or crates are made for the treasured few. Finally the 
boxes are nailed up, furniture padded, everything ready except 
what is left. ‘“‘Accumulation’’ is our household watchword, 
for out here where things are difficult to obtain, everything 
is saved, magazines, cardboard boxes, good pieces of lumber, 
three ancient tennis racquets, a basket ball pump, nearly worn 
out, furniture waiting to be repaired, old chicken — baskets, 
hampers, rusty nails, pamphlets. Ah me! what to do with 
it all! Magazines go for distribution to the Chinese ladies who 
use them to store away skeins of thread and embroidery cotton, 
bits of finery, or to cut out pictures for walls or children. Each 
must be censored for an occasional advertisement doesn’t fit 
in exactly with China’s idea of modesty. Cardboard boxes go to 
the Kindergarten Training School to furnish a supply of 
pasteboard for making doll houses, baskets, decorations, 
everything. Those nine copies of Etude that have been filling 
up space for years go to a missionary’s wife who cuts out the 
music sheets to give to her pupils. She is teaching twelve 
girls piano lessons and they cannot afford fifty cents for each 
sheet of music. The basket ball pump goes to the boys’ school. 
Old pieces of linen go to the hospital to be used in applying 
salve to ancient ulcers. Finally what's left is left. That’s 
finished ! 


Two days before starting our freight must leave because 
the freight boats take four days to make the trip to Ing Tai 
which we make by express (sic!) in one and one-half days. 
The distance is forty miles. Capable assistants instead of the 
Express company have taken our freight out of our hands and 
we are not troubled with anything but ourselves for a time. 


Two days until our departure, so we take our last meals 
and sleep our last sleep at our thoughful neighbors! Up 
betimes for ‘‘Time and tide wait for no man’’ and our launch 
leaves early on the full tide. A horse carriage trip to the river 
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of four miles! The carriage, I’ve never seen nor heard of its 
like before, but it gets us to the river at last! Now we dis- 
miount and get into a sampan which takes us to the launch for 
one cent, a trip of one hundred feet. _ 


The river is interesting. Fifty feet up river from where 
we are anchored is the famous Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages, 
ten feet above high tide and built of huge blocks and slabs of 
stone. Each pier is wide and boat-shaped. No overhead | 
structure at all, just a flat roadway with stone railings, so not 
spectacular like our iron ones at home but quiet, silent and 
eternal.'. All about our launch are others, large like ours or 
small like little pleasure launches at home will carry sixteen 
men in the cabin. Sampans or small wooden ferry boats are 
everywhere, while farther away, in rows tied bow to bow, lie 
tremendous big ocean-going junks which do a large part of 
our coastwise trade in lumber, rice and tea. After a bit our 
launch whistles, which means, “‘I’m thinking of starting.’” 
People who have been boarding ever since we got on continue 
to arrive leisurely. Again a whistle which means, ‘‘I may 
start in ten minutes.’’ After another wait, it starts in on a 
series of toots until finally the anchor is up and we are off. 


Our launch is a large one, has a cabin below and a bamboo 
' covering above.deck and is capable of holding one to two 
hundred persons. We make about five miles an hour, I should 
judge. Our trip lies in the Min river for a time, the hills come 
right down to the water’s edge and in the valleys nestles an 
occasionai Chinese village, with here and there a huge banyan 
tree under which stands some age-old altar or temple. Each 
protects the other, for Chinese superstition has it that such 
trees bring good luck and. they are allowed to live if there is a 
temple near it. These Fukien banyan trees are wonderful. I 
have counted as many as thirteen large branches all coming 
out together from a very short main trunk, each branch about 
two feet in diameter and reaching out gracefully i in easy curves 
to find sunlight. 


After three hours we enter the Ing Tai river, the southern 
branch of the Min, and ride for a long time between groves 
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of mandarin oranges. ‘he hills begin to pile up into moun- 
tains, we have become a mountain river and have gone as 
far as the launch can take us. Beyond are rapids. Off we get 
and rent a so-called Ing Tai ratboat, just why so named I 
couldn't find out. These boats are about twenty-five feet long, 
are flat-bottomed with flat sides so as to give the appearance 
of half a hexagon from the front. Bow and stern come up to 
u point, higher than the body of the boat. A woven bamboo 
mat in a half circle is used as a cover or roof. Rearward is a 
long sweep or oar, nearly as long as the boat itself, used for 
steering and in front is a short mast on whieb they rig up a 
square sail when the wind is right. Bamboo poles are used 
in quiet water to push us along while a tremendous long rope 
of woven bamboo bark is used to tow when the water is rough 
and rapid. But we have no mules. Men do the towing, two 
to ten of them, depending on the weight of the load. Rapid 
after rapid we surmount, as it were, in fact from where we 
first got on at the mouth of the Bamboo creek clear up to 
Ing Tai, the eighteen miles is a series of rapids and quiet 
pools. The scenery is magnificent. Mountains one thousand 
feet high surround us, the river winding here and there be- 
tween. The water is the clearest blue, with great masses of 
black rocks strewn about. An occasional village is seen, though 
most villages hide themselves behind a hill. This custom 
comes from ancient times when the river, being the best 
means of travel, was also the road up and down which the 
river pirates went. A village seen from the river was an 
invitation to ‘‘Come on up.’’ So they hid. 


After three or four miles of poling and towing, we reach 
our anchoring place for the night, near a large village with its 
soldier guard, so we will be fairly well protected. Bow and 
stern each have a platform under which the freight may be 
stored while in the center the floor is the bottom of the boat 
and the roof is the mat cover. The ladies sleep below while 
the men are on ‘‘deck.’’ Soft pine boards are fairly good, 
depending on the number of blankets between you and them. 
And so to bed! 
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Sleep would be perfect if it wasn’t for the fact that the 
boat seams Jeak and ‘‘Simple Simon’’ has to come every 
two hours to bail the water out so that the ladies below won't 
get wet. At last dawn and we are off. Breakfast is warmed on 
the charcoal-burning clay stove each boat has, and then we are 
ready for the day. It’s slow going, slower than Mark T'wain’s 
canal barge and so it’s even better, for each scene can be 
looked at twice as long. We take every opportunity to leap 
off and stretch cramped limbs. Finally after intermittent tug- 
ging and poling at four in the afternoon we sight ‘‘the towers 
and spires’ of Ing Tai. We are here and all that remains is 
two more weeks of getting settled in our new home. 


NEIL H, LEWIS. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Rev. and Mrs. Beach and three daughters left in June 
for furlough, going via India and Syria to visit Mrs. Beach's 
brothers. After visiting friends in New England they purpose 
to locate at Ann Arbor, Michigan where Frances will enter 
the Freshman year and Mr. Beach will take up graduate study. 


The Mission welcome Helen Smith who is the only 
recruit to arrive of the eight called for last year. After her 
summer on Kuliang with her parents she will be assigned her 
field of labor in the Mission. 


Miss Josephine Walker was the only member of the 
Shaowu Mission to reach Kuliang for the summer. 


Two new Mission babies since our last issue of the 
_“*Messenger,’’ Margaret Jenness Rinden born on March 13th 


and Philip Ellsworth Lewis on March 21st, both members of 
Ing T'ai Station. 


_ Mrs. George M. Newell and daughter Jean are expectea 
back in September to join Mr. Newell who came last year. 


Guy Thelin, the Mission Corresponding Secretary and 


agricultural expert, took a tour of inspection to Nanking and 
Manila during the summer vacation. 
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Miss Elizabeth Cushman spent her summer vacation with 
her sister, Mrs. Irving 8. Brown, in Shanghai. 


Frances Beach was graduated with high honors from the 
Shanghai American High School, receiving the American 
Woman's Club scholarship and the Atkinson cup for sports- 
manship and scholarship. She will enter the University of 
Michigan this fall. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lewis are looking ‘orward to a visit this fall 
from the former’s parents. They were at one time mission- 
aries in China under the Y.M.C.A. and besides this son in our 
Mission have another in the Philippines and are sending still 
another this year to Africa as an agriculturist. Now when 
they visit their children they have a long way to go from one 
to the other. 


Miss Lyda Houston went on furlough this spring. Her 
home address is Hot Sulphur Springs, Colorado. 


President Lin of the University was recently married to 
Dr. Yen, a Johns Hopkins graduate who had already taught 
one year at the University and proved her ability to make a 
‘ capable and charming member of the Faculty. 


The Scotts’ 15th wedding anniversary was celebrated this 
August by all their Mission and University colleagues at what 
proved to be a very gay party in spite of the typhoon raging 
at the time. 
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ONE WHO KNOWS 


The following statement by Dr. David Yui, Senior 
General Secretary of China’s National Y.M.C.A. Com- 
mittee and a leader among the Christian forces, ought 
to be kept in the forefront of all our missionary thinking. 


“Enemies of China and the Christian movement 
have sought to spread the impression that the Chinese 
Christians no longer feel the need of missionaries. This 
is a false idea, and if followed would lead to the death 
of the Christian movement in China, as Chinese leader- 
ship is not strong enough to carry on alone. We hope 
that our Christian friends in Canada and in Europe and 
America will not fall into the trap which has been laid 
for them by our enemies, but will keep their eyes open 
and will do all they can to strengthen the Christian 
forces in China. The process of building the new China 


is going right ahead, and going ahead much faster than .. 
you and I can possibly realize. Therefore we have no 


time to lose and we must take action immediately. I 
think I represent not only the views of my Christian 
friends, but also of many non-Christian Chinese when 
I say that we shall be glad to receive back old mission- 
aries to China and to welcome new missionaries who 
may come to help us. There may have to be some 
readjustment in relationships and in lines of work; but 
such necessity for readjustment should not discourage 
either the return of old missionaries or the recruiting 
of new ones.” 
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